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(see below) of the higher moulds. It was formerly supposed
that it was an acetic acid ferment, but the true acetic acid fer-
ment (see p. 434) is a bacterium frequently forming part of the
scum produced by the mycoderma. It docs not appear to
produce alcohol in perceptible quantities, though it frequently
causes a vinous odour, and, when freely supplied with oxygen,
oxidises and destroys the acetic and other acids produced by
bacterial fermentation.

There are several other species of mycoderma which are
either identical or very closely allied
to the above.

A few species of Saccltaroviyces
produce lactic acid, e.g. Saccharo-
inyces addi lactid (Grotcnfelt).
Andreasch has also isolated three
species of yeasts from sour tan liquors
which produce lactic acid.

The branching stems or hyphae of
the higher moulds, and especially of
the mucors, appear to act as ferments
when immersed in liquids, but the
subject cannot be considered yet as
being fully investigated. VanTieghcm
(' Ann. d. Sc.Nat.,' Scr.s, 1867, p. 210)
showed that the mycelium, both of
Penidllium and Aspcrgilhts, when
growing in a solution of tannin, breaks
up the tannin into gallic acid and
glucose. Although their study docs not properly belong to the
subject of Bacteriology, It will be convenient here to mention one
or two which are sure to be encountered by the microscopist.



FIG. 44.-

ASCOMYCETES (spores in tassels or heads unenclosed
in sporangia).
Penidllium glaucum, green mould, the most common of the
mould fungi, is shown in Fig. 44. In its earlier stages it con-
sists of a mass of hyphae or branched stems, composed of elon-
gated cells, and forms a white mould. As it becomes developed
it throws up stems, on the top of which the spore-bearing cells